RELIGIOUS PRACTICES
There is good evidence to show that such practices may
produce very valuable results. It is possible for a man
who employs the methods of mortification or of Yoga to
achieve a high degree of non-attachment to 'the things^ of
this world* and at the same time so to heighten his con-
sciousness that he can attach himself more completely than
the normal man to that which is greater than himself, to
the integrating principle of all being. It is possible, I
repeat; but it is not easy. All those who know anything
about the methods of mortification and of Yoga, whether
as observers or by personal experience, agree that they
are dangerous methods. To begin with, they are physio-
logically dangerous; many bodies break down under the
strain imposed upon them. But this is not all; there is
also a moral danger. Of those -who undertake such
methods, only a few are ready to do so for the right
reason. Ascetics easily degenerate into record-breakers.
There is little to choose between Simeon the Stylite and
modern American pole-sitters, or between a fakir on his
bed of nails and the self-tormenting competitors in a
dancing Marathon. Vanity and the craving for pre-
eminence, for distinction, for public recognition figure
only too frequently among the motives of the ascetics.
Moreover, in all but the most highly, trained individuals,
physical pain tends to heighten, rather than allay, the
normal preoccupation with the body. A man in pain has
the greatest difficulty in not identifying himself with the
afflicted organ. (The same, of course, is equally true of a
man' experiencing intense pleasure.) A few ascetics may
be able so to school their minds that they can ignore tlieir
pain and identify themselves with that which is more than
the pain tod more than the totality of their personal being.
Many, on the contrary, will end up as diminished beings,
identified with their pain and with their pride in being
able to stand so much of it.
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